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INTRODUCTION 

A  recent  innovation  in  mental  health  and  rehabilitation  which 
began  in  response  to  inadequacies  of  current  university  counsel- 
ing center  resources  is  the  adaptation  of  the  halfway  house  prin- 
ciple to  the  university  setting.   The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
examine  some  of  the  psychological  effects  of  living  in  a  univer- 
sity halfway  house.   However,  it  is  first  necessary  to  discuss  the 
rationale  behind  this  approach. 

Adaptation  of  Halfway  House  Principles 

According  to  Sinnett,  Wiesner  and  Friesen  (1967),  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed  student  has  several  alternatives  open  to  him.   He  may 
seek  help  from  the  existing  university  resources  (which  typically  in- 
clude counseling  or  psychotherapy,  chemotherapy,  or  brief  inpatient  care 
in  Student  Health  Services),  or  drop  out  of  school  entirely  to  either 
return  home  or  seek  inpatient  hospital  treatment.   The  counselors, 
working  as  part  of  a  loosely  organized  team,  often  feel  apprehen- 
sive in  dealing  with  severely  disturbed  students.   Yet,  sending  them 
home  or  recommending  inpatient  treatment  involves  considerable  risks 
for  the  students  who  otherwise  have  potential  for  scholastic  work  of 
high  quality.   Such  interruption  may  prolong  or  terminate  the 
client's  education.   Returning  home  often  means  returning  to  the 
source  of  his  problems  for  the  client,  and  inpatient  treatment  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  positive  self  regard.   Furthermore,  according  to 
Sinnett  et .  ul .  (1967),  emotionaJ  crises  are  often  transitory  in  nature 


for  clients  of  the  late  adolescent  age  group.   Such  clients  tend  to 
respond  to  treatment  well. 

Taken  together,  these  considerations  indicate  a  need  for  in- 
tervention which  is  more  effective  than  that  provided  by  conven- 
tional facilities  available  to  the  college  student.   At  the  sane 
time,  it  seems  clear  that  major  interruption  of  the  educational 
program  is  not  desirable.   Adaptation  of  halfway  house  concepts  to 
the  university  setting  seemed  to  offer  a  possible  solution  to  this 
problem  in  the  sense  that  it  would  provide  a  facility  whereby  the 
emotionally  disturbed  student  could  continue  to  function  as  a  stu- 
dent while  living  in  a  specialized  environment  (in  addition  to  re- 
ceiving counseling  and  psychotherapy).   Consequently,  an  experimen- 
tal living  unit  was  established  in  existing  residence  hall  facil- 
ities at  Kansas  State  University  (Sinnett,  et.  al. ,  I967). 

The  living  unit  was  organized  so  that  approximately  half  of  the 
members  were  "volunteers"  and  half  were  clients.   The  volunteers 
were  interviewed  by  the  staff  and  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
judged  ability  to  cope  with  problems  and  relate  effectively  to 
others.   According  to  Sinnett  and  Niedenthal  (1967),  no  specific 
selection  criteria  (such  as  grade  point  average,  class,  or  major)  were 
imposed  in  the  selection  of  volunteers.   The  clients  were  selected  by  a 
random  procedure  from  a  pool  of  candidates,  all  oC   whom  had  been 
referred  by  their  counselors  as  persons  who  would  need  more  than 
the  conventional  services  in  order  to  function  effectively  as  stu- 
dents.  Self  selection  was  of  predominant  importance  in  the  choice 
of  both  volunteers  and  clients.   Generally  speaking,  a  client  or 
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volunteer  wanting  to  become  a  member  of  the  living  unit  could  do 
so  because  openings  were  available.   With  this  sort  of  arrangement, 
it  was  hoped  that  a  cohesive  social  unit  would  develop  in  which 
the  students  themselves  would  be  the  principle  source  of  help. 

Since  the  establishment  of  such  a  unit,  the  investigators 
have  found  that  a  direct  translation  of  halfway  house  principles 
to  the  university  setting  is  not  feasable  without  certain  modifi- 
cations (Sinnett,  1967).   Whereas  halfway  houses  are  generally 
separate,  autonomous  units  within  the  community,  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  unit  within  the  university  setting  involves  dealing  with 
the  peculiar  regulations  and  social  structures  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, such  as  the  residence  hall  staff,  the  housing  office  personnel, 
the  Dean  of  Students  personnel,  and  other  social  systems  unique 
to  the  university.   Thus,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  unit  to 
function  as  one  among  many  social  units,  which  is  not  generally 
true  of  halfway  houses. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  treatment  program  has  been  to  esta- 
blish a  "therapeutic  community"  or  milieu  by  encouraging  daily  con- 
frontation and  support  among  unit  members.   It  was  felt  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  bringing  this  about  was  to  place  a  number  of 
indigenous  "well  adjusted"  volunteers  in  the  unit  to  provide  role 
models,  or  positive  sources  of  identification.   The  differences  be- 
tween "helper"  and  "helped",  however,  were  minimized,  assuming  that 
all  unit  members  could  both  give  and  receive  help. 


Structure  of  the  Living  Unit 

The  experimental  living  unit  being  studied  is  situated  on  the 
Kansas  State  University  campus.   The  unit  consisted  of  ten  emotion- 
ally disturbed  student  clients  living  in  one  wing  of  a  large  dor- 
mitory with  eleven  other  student  volunteers. 

Supportive  interaction  among  unit  members  was  encouraged  as 
a  therapeutic  technique.   Other  therapeutic  techniques  were  also 
employed.   These  were  as  follows:  l)  The  unit  members  resided  in  one 
general  area  of  the  dormitory  in  order  to  encourage  as  much  con- 
tact as  possible.   2)  The  members  were  assigned  rooms  so  that  there 
was  a  maximum  of  volunteers  and  clients  living  together  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  members  per  room.   3)  A  relatively  isolated,  but  accessible, 
lounge  area  was  set  aside  specifically  for  unit  members  in  order  to 
encourage  interaction.  k)    Quasi-therapeutic  group  meetings  were 
held  once  a  week  for  unit  members  in  order  to  encourage  group  dis- 
cussion  of  personal  problems. 

Preliminary  investigation  (Sinnett,  et . al ,  1967)  has  revealed  that 
in  such  a  unit  much  group  cohesiveness  developes.   A  socior.etric 
analysis  shows  relationships  within  the  unit  cutting  across  the 
volunteer-client  dimension.   Furthermore,  the  members  perceive  in- 
teraction among  themselves  as  their  main  source  of  support.   Obser- 
vations and  participant-observer  reports  indicate  that  such  support 
and  confrontation  occured  frequently. 

Purposes  of  This  Study 

The  main  purposes  of  this  study  are  as  follows:  1)  to  eval- 
uate what  kinds  of  changes  may  be  taking  place  in  the  self  concept 


and  concept  of  others  among  unit  members,  2)  to  evaluate  changes 
in  the  social  behavior  of  the  unit  members,  and  3)  to  relate  the 
concept  of  self  and  the  concept  of  others  to  social  behavior,  and 
explore  the  possible  theoretical  significance  of  such  relationships. 
This  study  is  largely  exploratory  in  nature.   No  concrete  hypo- 
theses will  be  advanced  because  prior  investigation  of  conra  arable 
living  units  has  not  yielded  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  base 
such  hypotheses.   The  problem  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  thera- 
peutic impact  on  the  concept  of  self  and  others  on  the  basis  of 
previous  studies  (Rogers  and  Dymond,  195^;  Wylie,  I960;  Kelly, 
1955;  Shore,  Massimo,  and  Mack,  I965;  and  Bieri,  1953  &  1957),  which 
tend  to  support  the  centrality  of  such  conceptual  variables  to  social 
behavior  and  adjustment.   Although  such  studies  are  nob  in  agreement 
us  to  precisely  what  kind  of  change  would  be  therapeutic  or  desirable, 
they  generally  reflect  the  notion  that  perceiving  formerly  unperceived 
aspects  of  the  self  and  others  is  desirable.   Consequently,  the  kind  of 
change  considered  desirable  will,  in  this  case,  be  stated  in  terms  of 
a  change  toward  greater  cognitive  complexity  in  the  domain  of  self 
and  others. 

Specifically,  the  purposes  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1)  To  determine  impact  of  the  living  unit  on  cognitive  differ- 
entiation in  the  domains  of  "self"  and  "others". 

2)  To  determine  the  relationship  of  cognitive  differentiation 
of  self  and  others  to  behaviors  used  as  adjustment  criteria. 


BACKGROUND  AND  THEORY 
The  Halfway  House  Concept 

Background 

The  roots  of  the  halfway  house  concept  are  generally  recognized  as 
going  back  several  centuries  to  Belgium  (Moore,  196l)  where  the  town  of 
Gheel  was  opened  to  people  too  disturbed  to  live  in  other  communities. 
Written  records  of  cases  received  and  treated  at  Gheel  go  back  over  500 
years.   Hostels  were  established  in  England  in  the  l870's  for  the  insane 
poor  (Wechsler,  i960).   In  the  United  States  early  halfway  houses  estab- 
lished on  a  self-sufficient  basis  were  the  Gould  Farm  in  1910  (infield, 
1955),  and  the  Spring  Lake  Ranch  in  1932  (Rothwell,  1966).   These  pio- 
neering enterprises  were  established  as  places  of  residence  for  people 
with  emotional  problems  who  might  otherwise  be  hospitalized.   Gould  Farm 
and  Spring  Lake  Ranch  were  rural  communities.   As  such,  they  were  self- 
sufficient  and  provided  work  for  the  people  in  them. 

During  the  1950' s,  the  halfway  house  idea  received  added  impetus 
from  the  trend  away  from  closed  door  institutional  care  towards  pre- 
ventive aftercare.   The  halfway  houses  opened  during  the  1950' s  were 
typically  located  in  cities  and  town  and  were  not  intended  to  be  self- 
sufficient  (Rothwell,  1966).   One  of  the  first  articles  describing  a 
halfway  house  defined  it  as  "a  residential  institution  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  ex-mental  patient  during  the  difficult  transition  from 
the  sheltered  environment  of  the  mental  hospital  to  the  more  rigorous 
life  of  the  community"  (Huseth,  1958,  p.  117). 


According  to  Maeda  and  Rothwell  (1963)  differing  criteria  of  admis- 
sion, modes  of  sponsorship,  and  physical  structures  have  emerged  with 
the  development  of  halfway  houses.   However,  what  halfway  houses  have 
in  common  is  that  patients  are  encouraged  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  lives  rather  than  being  passive  recipients  of  medical  care.   They 
are  given  the  opportunity  of  living  relatively  normal  lives.   This  in- 
cludes the  maitenance  of  friends,  jobs,  and  other  contacts.   What  the 
halfway  house  provides  is  a  way  for  patients  to  avoid  the  extreme  an- 
xieties that  go  with  full  release.   Thus,  the  halfway  house  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  facility  mediating  between  the  mental  hospital  with  its 
disadvantageous  effects  of  ward  living  and  the  community  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities.  It  is  a  transitional  facility  to  serve  as  an  interme- 
diate step  between  the  hospital  and  the  community. 

The  number  of  halfway  houses  has  mushroomed  over  the  past  few  years. 
Wechsler  (i960)  reported  seven  professionally-oriented  psychiatric  half- 
way houses,  all  of  which  have  been  founded  since  195^.   According  to 
Raush  (1963),  who  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  existing  halfway  houses 
in  1963,  there  were  at  least  fifty  halfway  houses  at  that  time,  eight 
of  which  were  founded  in  1962. 

Rutman  (196k)    estimates  that  there  are  at  least  100  "transitional 
centers"  in  the  United  States  operating  under  the  direction  of  at  least 
one  professionally  trained  person  and  Rusk  (196M  states  that  there  are 
probably  another  100  centers  with  semi-professional  or  volunteer  leader- 
ship.  The  discrepency  among  these  sources  concerning  the  number  of 
halfway  houses  in  operation  reflects  the  lack  of  an  accepted  explicit 
definition  for  a  halfway  house. 


Prior  Research 

Previous  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  halfway  houses  or  similar 
rehabilitation  units  has  been  rather  scanty,  usually  consisting  of  gen- 
eral descriptions  of  behavior  in  the  unit  and  follow-up  studies  inves- 
tigating criteria  such  as  readjustment  to  community  and  family  life, 
occupational  adjustment,  and  subjective  happiness  (Rothwell,  1966; 
Berger,  I96U ;  and  Landy  &  Greenblatt ,  1965). 

Despite  the  absence  in  the  literature  of  research  in  this  partic- 
ular setting,  research  in  other  areas,  however,  may  be  relevant.   The 
nature  of  the  confrontation  and  support  occuring  within  the  unit  resem- 
bles that  of  group  therapy  in  many  ways,  particularly  since  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  unit  are  deliberately  structured  after  the  group  therapy 
and  T-group  models  (Sinnett,  1967). 

Review  of  the  group  therapy  literature  suggests  that  there  may  be 
at  least  two  ways  to  describe  therapeutic  impact  of  a  group:  1)  as 
changes  in  self  insight  and  self  acceptance,  and  2)  as  changes  in  one's 
perceptions  of  others. 

Although  various  theories  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
dynamics  of  group  therapy,  most  are  in  agreement  that  the  advantages  of 
this  approach  is  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  confronted  in  the  here- 
and-now  with  other  human  beings  to  whom  he  must  respond  (Bach,  195k). 
In  this  environment  a  good  deal  of  self  probing  and  analysis  take  place, 
as  in  individual  therapy.   However,  the  individual's  relationships 
with  others  is  the  focal  point.   In  gaining  self  insight  he  also  must 
learn  how  to  respond  to  others  (McDavid,  196k).      This  unique  interper- 
sonal experience  may  lead  him  to  realize  that  his  problems  stem  in  large 
part  from  the  way  he  perceives  and  reacts  to  others,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  him  to  change  in  this  respect. 


Self  Insight  in  Group  Therapy 

There  is  very  little  empirical  evidence  in  the  group  therapy  liter- 
ature to  support  the  notion  that  group  therapy  has  a  significant  effect 
on  self  insight.   However,  there  are  numerous  clinical  descriptions, 
mainly  psychoanalytic  or  phenomenological  in  orientation,  which  describe 
group  therapy  in  these  terms. 

Many  psychoanalytically  trained  group  psychotherapists  do  not  con- 
sider the  impact  of  group  therapy  to  "be  far  different  than  that  of  in- 
dividual analysis  (Wolf  and  Schwartz,  19b2;  Slavson,  19^3;  Bach,  195*0 . 
Group  therapy  is  seen  primarily  as  a  process  of  insight.   Through  self 
probing  and  self  exposing,  the  purpose  is  to  detect  and  discover  that  which 
was  previously  unconscious.   The  assumptions  underlying  group  therapy 
are  essentially  like  those  of  individual  psychoanalysis.   The  basic 
elements  are  transference,  catharsis , and  insight  (Slavson,  1963).  In 
addition,  however,  group  therapy  can  supply  reality  testing  and  sub- 
limation, which  are  not  possible  in  individual  analysis. 

Various  self  theorists  have  made  the  concept  of  self  a  central 
theoretical  construct.   For  example,  Rogers  (1951)  argues  that  man's 
basic  motive  is  self  actualization  and  enhancement.   Hobbs  (in  Rogers, 
1951)  applies  this  concept  directly  to  group  therapy,  maintaining  that 
a  change  toward  greater  self  acceptance  during  group  therapy  would  be 
indicative  of  therapeutic  impact.  According  to  Kobbs,  analysis  of 
group  therapy  protocols  does  indeed  show  an  increase  in  positive,  self 
accepting  statements  and  self  understanding  as  a  function  of  time  in 
group  therapy.   Hobbs  refers  to  an  earlier  study  (Fores,  19;iT)  in  which 
similar  results  were  reported.   Hobbs  also  reports  behavioral  changes 
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such  as  increased  social  contacts,  better  employment  record,  and  improved 
academic  performance  concurrent  with  therapy. 

Rogers  and  Dymond  (195*0  , among  others,  have  studied  therapeutic 
impact  intensively  in  terms  of  congruence  of  the  real  self  (the  way  the 
individual  sees  himself)  and  the  ideal  self  (the  way  the  individual 
would  like  to  be).   Their  basic  hypothesis  is  that  a  convergence  of  self 
and  ideal  self  indicates  therapeutic  effect.   For  a  summary  of  the  re- 
search in  this  area  dealing  with  the  general  issue  of  therapeutic  impact, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Wylie  (i960). 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  although  most  would  agree 
that  the  term  "self  insight"  involves  incorporation  of  formerly  unper- 
ceived  aspects  of  the  self,  it  can  be  construed  in  various  ways;  dynam- 
ically in  terms  of  psychoanalytic  concepts,  and  phenomenologically  as 
acceptance  and  insight  into  the  "phenomena  of  the  self." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it  is  assumed  that  self  insight 
can  also  be  construed  in  terms  of  a  system  of  cognitive  constructs. 
Assuming  that  therapeutic  impact  can  be  meaningfully  described  as  a  pro- 
cess of  self  insight,  it  is  inferred  that  such  insight  involves  the 
incorporating  of  formerly  unperceived  aspects  of  the  self  concept, 
making  the  self  concept  more  complex  and  differentiated. 

Support  for  such  a  notion  comes  from  Scott  (1967),  who  describes 
cognitive  differentiation  as  both  a  process  and  a  structural  property. 
As  a  process,  it  refers  to  the  acquisition  of  attributes  which  the 
person  uses  to  describe  himself.   As  a  structural  property,  it  refers 
to  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  has  made  distinctions  in  the  domain 
of  the  self.   For  example,  if  one  brings  a  large  variety  of  attributes 
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to  bear  in  describing  himself,  he  can  be  characterized  as  highly  differ- 
entiated in  the  domain  of  the  self.   (This  characteristic  could  theoret- 
ically apply  to  any  domain,  or  class  of  objects  in  the  individual's 
awareness. ) 

If  one  infers  that  it  is  meaningful  to  speak  of  self  insight  in 
these  terms,  it  is  possible  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  therapeutic  im- 
pact involves  a  change  toward  greater  self  differentiation  (D  ),  and 

s 

consequently,  self  insight.   One  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  explore 

such  a  possibility  by  inferring  possible  changes  in  D  by  means  of  cor- 

s 

relations  with  other  variables  across  time. 

Changes  in  Perceptions  of  Others  During  Group  Therapy 

One  primary  emphasis  in  the  group  psychotherapy  literature  is  its 
applicability  to  interpersonal  situations.   In  this  sense,  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  of  as  contributing  to  individual  psychotherapy  by  provid- 
ing an  environment  where  one  can  test  the  appropriateness  of  his  inter- 
personal behavior.   The  effectiveness  of  group  therapy  in  this  respect 
is  empirically  verified  by  the  work  of  Mc David  (196U),  who  found  that 
the  group  functions  most  effectively  in  stimulating  the  unlearning  of 
faulty  responses  in  interpersonal  situations  and  the  learning  of  appro- 
priate ones.  According  to  McDavid,  this  involves  a  more  accurate  per- 
ception of  interpersonal  events  and  behavior. 

Shore,  et . al .   (1965)  conclude  from  a  study  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents in  therapy,  that  the  perception  of  people  may  be  considered  a 
basic  and  general  aspect  of  psychotherapeutic  change.   They  found  that 
successful  therapy  resulted  in  greater  sensitivity  and  awareness  to 
others.   Vague,  stereotyped  perceptions  of  others  gave  way  during  psycho- 
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therapy  to  a  more  complex  and  differentiated  view  of  people  in  their 
roles  and  interactions.   Shore  speculates  that  such  changes  may  arise 
secondarily  from  feelings  about  the  self. 

If  therapeutic  impact  involves  such  changes  in  perceptions  of  others, 
one  could  infer  that  these  changes  are  also  related  to  structural 
characteristics  of  the  concept  of  other.   Therapeutic  impact  may  involve 
the  acquisition  of  attributes  with  which  to  describe  others.   In  this 
sense,  it  could  be  characterized  as  a  change  toward  greater  cognitive 
complexity,  or  differentiation  in  the  domain  of  others. 

Research  related  to  such  a  notion  has  been  done  by  Bieri  (1953, 
1955,  196l).   Bieri  took,  as  his  theoretical  framework  the  personal  con- 
struct theory  of  G.  A.  Kelly. 

The  central  postulate  of  Kelly's  theory  says  that  one's  psycho- 
logical processes  are  "channelized"  by  the  way  he  anticipates  (tries  to 
predict)  events  (Kelly,  1955).   These  anticipations  take  place  by  means 
of  personal  constructs  which  are  cognitive  in  nature.   This  principle 
is  elaborated  upon  in  eleven  corollaries.   According  to  Kelly,  one's 
constructs  have  various  structural  characteristics  such  as  being  dicho- 
tomous,  being  heirarchically  organized,  and,  in  general,  having  various 
degrees  of  complexity. 

Bieri  (1953)  has  attempted  to  describe  changes  in  cognitive  con- 
structs as  applied  to  others  using  Kelly'   Role  Construct  Repertory 
Test.   He  demonstrated  that  social  interaction  leads  to  a  change  in  the 
way  in  which  the  persons  construe  each  other.   Ss  were  asked  to  pre- 
dict the  answers  of  a  partner  to  a  personality  questionaire  before 
and  after  social  interaction  having  to  do  with  common  experiences. 
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According  to  Bieri ,  the  effect  of  such  interaction  was  a  significant 
shift  in  the  direction  of  construing  the  partner  more  similarly  to 
the  self. 

Lundy  (in  Maher,  1965)  performed  an  experiment  similar  to 
Bieri' s.   His  subjects  were  six  patients  who  were  engaged  in  a  four- 
week  group  therapy  session.   These  patients  predicted  the  responses 
of  all  group  members  on  a  questionaire  administered  before  and  after 
the  first  session,  and  once  a  week  for  the  remaining  three  weeks. 
Lundy  hupothesized  that  with  some  interaction,  the  perceptions  of 
others  would  become  more  similar  to  one's  self  (as  in  Bieri 's  experi- 
ment), but  with  more  extensive  interaction,  the  individual  would 
gain  enough  information  to  venture  a  differential  prediction.   Lundy 
found  significant  support  for  this  theory. 

Bonarius  (in  Maher,  1965)  summarizes  these  and  other  studies 
which  show  that  social  interaction  does  influence  one's  construct 
of  others.   The  effect  it  has  depends  on  the  length  and  intensity  of 
the  interaction,  tending  at  first  to  be  convergent  to  the  self;  with 
time  being  followed  by  divergence  from  the  self.   Bonarius  concludes 
that  such  research  has  important  implications  for  studies  of  thera- 
peutic iinpact,  and  that  behavior  changes  during  psychotherapy  may 
themselves  be  subsumed  under  constructs  such  as  Insight. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  gro.  p  "  Jrapy  cha:   ■.-  the  way 
in  which  the  self  and  others  are  perceived.   This  change  apparently 
involves  increased  structural  complexity,  or  differentiation  in 
the  constructs  influencing  one's  perception.   This  study  will 
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explore  the  possibility  of  change  in  complexity  cn  such  construct: 
(henceforth  referred  to  as  differentiations  of  self,  or  D  ;  and 
differentiation  of  others,  or  B  )  as  a  function  of  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  interpersonal  interaction  in  the  experimental  living  unit. 

Relationship  of  B  to  B 
so 


It  is  not  immediately  aooarent  how  B  and  B  should  he  related. 

so 

Previous  research  (Wylie,  196l;  Stock,  19^9 ;  Sheerer,  19^9;  Phillips, 
1951)  generally  supports  the  hypothesis  that  attitudes  and  per- 
ceptions of  others  are  positively  related  to  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions of  the  self.   However,  this  line  of  research  stages  the  pro- 
blem in  terms  of  acceptance  (high  regard  towards  the  self  and  others), 
and  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  structural  properties  of  the  self 
concept  and  concept  of  others. 

If  B  and  B  are  systems  of  cognitive  constructs,  or  domains, 
so 

within  a  person's  total  cognitive  field  (total  constructs  avail- 
able to  him) ,  it  can  be  hypothesized  that  the  magnitude  of  their  cor- 
relation would  be  a  function  of  the-  degree  to  which  structural 
characteristics  generalize  across  domains.   According  to  Scott 
(1966)  and  Kelly  (1955),  constructs  relating  to  different  domains 
do  not  necessarily  have  characteristics  in  common.   A  given  indi- 
vidual may  be  extremely  well  differentiated  in  a  particular  domain 
and  be  rather  cognitively  simple  in  others.   Consequently,  there 
is  no  firm  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  B_  and  B_  are  posi- 
tively related. 
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It  is  hypothesized,  however,  that  the  impact  of  the  living 

unit  studied  will  be  such  that  D  and  D  will  he  effected  similarly. 

s      o 

As  discussed  previously,  it  would  be  plausible  to  expect  changes 
toward  increased  differentiation  in  both  the  domains  of  self  and 
others. 

Adjustment  Criteria 

Another  important  concern  has  to  do  with  what  kinds  of  inter- 
personal behavior  in  the  halfway  house  setting  are  indicators  of 
social  adjustment.   One  purpose  of  this  research  will  be  to  study 
the  possibility  of  using  various  interpersonal  behavior  patterns  as 
criteria  of  adjustment.   Two  aspects  of  this  problem  will  be  inves- 
tigated:  l)  The  validity  of  behavioral  criteria  of  adjustment  will 
be  assessed  by  means  of  group  comparisons  of  these  who  are  pre- 
sumably poorly  adjusted  socially  (clients)  with  those  who  are  nre- 
sumably  better  adjusted  (volunteers).   2)  Behavioral  measures  of 

adjustment  will  be  comc-ared  to  the  variables  D  and  D  in  an  attemct 

s      o 

to  describe  correlates  of  D  and  D  . 

s      o 

Criteria  of  adjustment  in  previous  research  has  generally 
reflected  the  assumption  that  the  ability  to  initiate  and  maintain 
meaningful  relationships  is  an  indication  of  social  adjustment. 
Thus,  criteria  such  as  extent  of  community  involvement,  and  ratings 
of  interpersonal  behavior  have  been  used. 

The  measures  of  adjustment  in  this  study  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  assumption  that:   1)  Social  adjustment  can  be  defined 
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as  the  ability  to  form  and  maintain  meaningful  relationships  with 
others,  and  2)  If  a  person  reports  being  with  or  is  observed  with  a 
greater  number  of  persons,  he  is  indicating  an  ability  to  maintain 
relationships  and  consequently,  his  state  of  social  adjustment  is 
better  than  one  who  reports  being  with  few  people.   Although  an 
individual  may  overextend  himself  to  others  to  the  extent  that 
social  adjustment  is  contraindicated,  it  is  postulated  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  observed  with  or  reported  as  being  associated  with  an 
individual  can  provide  an  operational  definition  of  social  adjustment. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  following  behavioral  measures  were 
chosen  as  criteria  of  adjustment: 

1)  The  number  of  friendship  choices  received  on  a  sociometric 
questionaire.   All  unit  members  were  asked  to  indicate  all  other  unit 
members  whom  they  regarded  as  their  close  friends.   From  this  data,  it 
could  be  determined  how  many  choices  each  member  received  from  others. 
A  high  number  of  friendship  choices  received  was  initially  defined  as 
an  indication  of  better  adjustment. 

2)  The  percent  of  total  time  awake  which  was  spent  alone.   Each 
unit  member  was  interviewed  to  determine  how  he  spent  the  previous  day. 
From  this  data,  the  percent  of  time  spent  alone  was  derived.   A  high 
percent  of  time  spent  alone  was  initially  defined  as      Lication  of 
poorer  adjustment. 

3)  The  number  of  diffe  ?nt  unit  members  observed  with.   A  com-oos- 
ite  score  for  each  member  on  this  variable  was  derived  from  observa- 
tions of  the  members  in  two  settings:   the  unit  lounge  and  the  dining 
room.   A  high  number  of  different  unit  members  observed  with  was  ini- 
tially interpreted  as  indicating  better  adjustment. 
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k)       Participant  -  observer  ratings.   Participant  -  observer  ratings 
were  made  weekly  on  each  unit  member  in  the  dimension  outgoing  vs.  with- 
drawn.  A  high  rating  (on  a  scale  from  1  to  7)  indicated  more  withdrawn; 
a  low  rating,  more  outgoing.   Later,  for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  the 
scale  was  reversed  so  that  a  high  score  in  the  results  indicates  more 
outgoing. 

In  summary,  purposes  of  this  study  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

l)   To  explore  changes  in  D  and  D  which  may  be  taking  place  as 

s      o 


a  function  of  time  spent  in  an  experimental  living  unit,  and  examine  th 


e 


relationship  between  D  and  D  . 

s      o 

2)  To  relate  D  and  D  to  adjustment  criteria  and  to  describe 

s      o 

meaningful  correlates  of  adjustment  criteria. 

3)  To  describe  in  general  changes  taking  place  among  the  adjust- 
ment criteria  as  a  function  of  living  in  a  therapeutic  milieu. 


PROCEDURES  AND  DESIGN 

-Major  Variables:   Techniques  of  Measurement 

Differentiation  of  Self  (D  ) 
. s_ 

Dg  was  measured  by  means  of  an  instrument  developed  by  Swan son 
and  Scott  (1966).   Ss  were  given  a  questionaire  in  which  they  rated 
themselves  on  fifteen  self  roles  according  to  fifteen  attributes  for 
each  self  role.   (See  Appendix  1). 

For  example,   S  would  rate  himself  as  a  student  (on  a  7-point 
scale)  on  each  of  the  fifteen  attributes  beginning  with  selfish  vs. 
unselfish  and  ending  with  patient  vs.  impatient.   Then  he  would  rate 
himself  as  a  helper  on  the  same  fifteen  attributes,  and  so  on  for  each 
of  the  fifteen  self  roles  (See  Table  1). 

The  distributions  of  ratings  under  the  fifteen  self  roles  were 
intercorrelated,  from  which  a  fifteen  by  fifteen  correlation  matrix  was 
derived  for  each  member  (See  Table  2).   From  this  matrix  the  Er2  was 
obtained,  and  a  score  on  D  was  derived  from  the  following  formula: 

k2 


D  ■  : 

s    2(lr  )+k 

where  k  =  number  of  attributes. 

For  example,  the  calculation  of  D  for  S  #23  is  as  follows: 

s 


225 

D  ••=  

s 


2(1+2. l+0)+15 


where  k  =  15 ;   k2  =  225;   and  r2  =  1+2. 1+0. 
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Table  2 

Intercorrelations  Among  Roles 
for  Subject  #23* 


ROLE  1.  2.  3.  U.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9-  10.11.12.13.1^.15 


1. 
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76 

83  83  hk  16 

82 
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2. 
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3. 
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Swanson  and  Scott  (1966)  used  several  procedures,  including  that  used 
in  the  present  study,  to  measure  cognitive  differentiation  in  four  do- 
mains; the  "self",  "nations",  "celebrities",  and  "acquaintances".   They 
present  cross-instrument  correlations  which  indicate  that  the  procedure 
used  in  this  study  has  promise  as  a  measure  of  cognitive  differentiation. 


Differentiation  of  Others  (D  ) 
o 


D  vas  measured  "by  means  of  a  content  analysis  of  TAT  protocols. 
Thematic  stories  were  obtained  from  ten  pictures  administered  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  semester.   These  pictures  were  obtained 
from  the  standard  TAT  battery  and  are  numbered  as  follows:  1,  2,  3BM, 
k,    6BM  6GF,  TBM,  12  BM,  13MF,  and  18BM.   For  Ss  #33,  #37,  #39,  and 
#1+0,  pictures  3GF,  7GF,  and  18  GF  were  substituted  for  3BM,  7BM,  and 
18BM.   The  pictures  were  administered  at  T  and  T  .   All  Ss  received  the 
same  pictures  at  T_  that  they  received  at  T  . 

The  Ss  were  read  the  following  instructions: 

This  test  consists  of  10  cards  with  pictures  on  them. 
What  we  want  you  to  do  is  write  a  very  short  story  about 
each  picture  as  you  come  to  it. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  about  the  pictures, 
and  we  want  you  to  use  your  imagination  to  tell  your  story 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  picture.   Try  to  tell  what  the 
situation  is  which  the  picture  suggest  to  you.   Also,  in- 
clude something  about  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  your  story, 
either  about  each  other  or  about  the  situation.   Finally, 
please  give  your  stories  a  definite  ending.   In  other  words, 
what  is  the  outcome  of  the  situation. 

We  aren't  interested  in  the  stories  from  a  literary  point 
of  view;  so  don't  worry  about  your  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  so  forth.   You  may  now  begin. 
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The  protocols  were  scored  by  summing  the  attributes  of  others 
mentioned  as  veil  as  different  qualities  of  relationships  mentioned 
in  the  stories  (See  Appendix  2  for  a  sample  score  sheet,  and  Appen- 
dix 3  for  a  scoring  manual,  including  examples).   The  inter-rater 
reliability  coefficient  obtained  using  this  procedure  was  .96. 

Criteria  of  Adjustment 

The  criteria  of  adjustment  were  obtained  and  scored  as  follows : 

1)  Number  of  friendship  choices  on  sociometric  cuestionaire 
(FCR) .   Ss  were  given  sociometric  questionaires  (See  Appendix  1+) 

in  which  they  were  asked,  among  other  things,  to  indicate  other  unit 
members  whom  they  regarded  as  close  friends.   For  purposes  of  anal- 
ysis, friendship  choices  were  summarized  in  a  matrix  (See  Table  3) 
in  such  a  way  that  checkmarks  indicate  friendship  choices  made  by 
Ss  listed  on  the  left  margin.   The  number  of  friendship  choices  re- 
ceived by  each  S  was  obtained  by  summing  the  columns  of  the  matrix. 

2)  The  percent  of  time  spent  alone  (TSA).   Fifteen-minute  inter- 
views were  conducted  in  which  each  S  carefully  recounted  the  orevious 
day's  activities.   The  interviewer  noted  in  sequence  each  setting  S 
reported,  what  the  activity  in  that  setting  was,  and  how  many  persons 
were  reported  present  in  each  setting.   Activity  record  forms  were 
constructed  for  this  purpose  (see  Appendix  5). 

The  percent  of  time  alone  for  each  S  was  derived  from  those  set- 
tings in  which  he  reported  no  other  persons  present.   For  example,  in 
the  example  given  in  Appendix  5,  S  spent  175  minutes  along  and  990  min- 
utes awake.   The  percent  of  time  spent  alone  is  thus  175/900,  or  17. 6$. 
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Table   7 

Friendship   Choices   of 

Unit  Members    (Sept.,   1966) 
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36  37 

38 

39  Uo 

21 

X     X 

X                        XX 

22 

X                         X 

X 

23 

X                   XX 

X 

X 

2k 

X            X 

XXX                         X 

X      • 

25 
26 

X 

X            X 

X 

X            X 

X 

27 

X 

X 

28 

X 

X 

X 

29 

X 

30 

31 

X 

X            X 

X            X 

X 

32 

X 

X 

33 

X 

XXX          X 

X 

X     X 

3k 

X 

X 

X     X 

35 

jj 

X 

36 

X 

X               XXX 

X     X 

37 

X 

X 

38 

X 

X 

39 

X 

XX                                  X 

ko 

X                                                       Y       v 

X 

0 

10     2     6 

922^9331122 

h     1 

0 

10    k 

Total   choices   received 

• 

2k 


3)   The  number  of  different  unit  members  observed  with  (MOW)  . 
A  score  on  this  variable  was  derived  from  observations  in  the  unit 
lounges  and  the  dining  room.   (The  unit  lounges  were  used  by  unit 
members  only,  but  the  dining  room  was  in  a  large  food  center  serving 
two  dormitories.)   The  procedure  was  as  follows:   At  fifteen-minute 
intervals  an  observer  would  note  which  unit  members  were  sitting  to- 
gether (see  Appendices  6  and  7).   In  the  dining  room,  those  sitting  at 
the  same  table  were  considered  as  sitting  together.   In  the  lounges, 
which  were  quite  small,  everyone  present  was  considered  as  being  togeth- 
er unless  sub-groups,  such  as  card-playing  groups,  were  clearly 
indicated. 

The  MOW  score  was  obtained  by  summing  observations  made  in  the 
dining  room  and  the  lounge  for  a  given  time  period.   The  observations 
from  these  two  settings  (dining  room  and  lounge)  were  then  combined. 

For  example,  a  score  of  3k   for  S  #22  was  arrived  at  by  the  pro- 
cedure indicated  in  Table  k.  (Pee  Table  h) 

The  dining  room  and  lounge  observations  were  combined  because  they 
represented  observations  in  two  settings,  yet  were  correlated  rather 
highly,  as  indicated  in  Table  5.   (See  Table  5) 

k )   Participant-observer  ratings  on  withdrawn  vs.  outgoing  (POP. ) . 
Two  of  the  volunteers  in  the  living  unit  (one  male  and  one  female) 
were  selected  and  trained  to  serve  as  participant-observers.   Part  of 


Table  h 


Unit  Members  Observed 
with  S  #22  at  T   (Sept.,  1966) 


25 


Ss  Observed  with 

in  Dining  Room 

#2k 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
33 
35 
36 
37 
Uo 

Total  Freauency: 


>core  on  MOW:  2U  +  10  =  3k 


Ss  Observed  with 

Frequen 

cy 

in  Lounge 

Free u ere v 

2 

#23 

2 

1 

25 

1 

3 

26 

1 

2 

32 

2 

2 

28 

2 

3 

29 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total  Frequency: 

2U 

10 

Table  5 

Product-moment  Correlations  of 
Lounge  and  Dining  Room  Observations 


Dining 

Dining 

Room  T 

Room  T, 

Lounge  T 

.53* 

.k6* 

Lounge  T 

.31 

.53* 

Lounge  T 

.30 

.31 

Dining 


2       floor,  r 


;k5 

,51* 

38 


*P  -  -05 
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their  task  vas  to  make  weekly  ratings  for  all  unit  members  in  four  di- 
mensions.  These  were  as  follows:   l)  In  contact  vs.  out  of  contact, 
2)  Calm  vs.  excited,  3)  Accepted  vs.  rejected  "by  group,  and  h)    Socially 
outgoing  vs.  socially  withdrawn  (see  Appendix  8). 

The  dimension  which  yielded  the  highest  reliability  coefficient 
between  the  observers  was  that  of  outgoing  vs.  withdrawn  (rho  =  .57). 
Consequently,  ratings  made  in  this  dimension  were  used  as  a  measure  of 
adjustment. 

A  score  on  FOR  was  obtained  for  each  S  by  averaging  the  ratings 
of  the  participant-observers  made  during  a  two-week  period  (see  Table 
6).   A  high  rating  by  the  participant-observer  indicated  more  with- 
drawn.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  scale  was  reversed,  so  that  a 
high  score  on  POR  indicated  more  outgoing. 

5)   Clinician's  rank  of  adjustment  (CRA).   All  unit  members  were 
ranked  on  adjustment  by  two  staff  psychologists  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
mester studied.   (The  rho  correlation  between  these  rankings  was  .8U). 
The  average  rank  was  taken  as  a  measure  of  adjustment.   A  high  rank 
indicated  better  adjustment. 

Design 

Data  Collection 

The  schedule  of  collection  for  each  category  of  data  is  presented 
in  Table  6. 

The  data  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  the  three  time  periods 
shown  in  Table  6.   All  the  data  gathered  during  weeks  1  through  5 
of  the  semester  (with  the  exception  of  the  TAT)  fall  within  T 
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Data  gathered  during  weeks  10  through  Ik   represent  T  ;  and  data  gath- 


ered during  weeks  18  and  19  represent  T  . 


Subjects 


Since  one  purpose  of  this  research  was  the  study  of  change,  only 
those  unit  members  who  remained  in  the  unit  from  T  to  T  inclusively 
were  included  in  the  analysis.   The  total  number  of  such  Ss  was  19. 
Of  these  19,  11  were  volunteers  and  8  were  clients.   Other  characteris- 
tics are  presented  in  Table  7-   As  shown  in  Table  7,  over  half  the  Ss 
were  male.   There  was  a  disporportionate  number  of  sophomores,  and 
nearly  all  Ss  came  from  Kansas  or  nearby  states. 
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Table  7 

Sex,  Classification,  Age, 

and  Residence  of  Subjects 

Sex 

No. 

Male 

11 

Female 

8 

Classification 

Freshman 

3 

Sophmore 
Junior 

8 
3 

Senior 

2 

Special 

3 

Age 

Years 

Range 
Mean 

17-24 
19-5 

Residence 

No. 

Kansas 

15 

Missouri 

2 

Iowa 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

RESULTS 

In  order  to  study  the  problems  described  in  Chapter  2,  the  fol- 
lowing analyses  vere  conducted:   1)  Analysis  cf  D  ;  including  ~ela- 

s 

tionship  to  adjustment  criteria,  changes  in  D  ,  and  client-volunteer 
.differences;  2)  Analysis  of  D  ;  including  relationship  to  adjustment 
criteria  and  changes  in  D  ;  3)  Analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
D  and  D  ;  and  k)   Analysis  of  the  adjustment  criteria,  including  changes 
across  time  among  unit  members,  and  client-volunteer  differences. 


Analysis  of  D 
s 


Relationship  of  D  to  Adjustment  Criteria 
s 


The  adjustment  criteria,  defined  in  chapter  two,  were  as  follows: 
l)  The  number  of  friendship  choices  received  on  a  sociometric  question- 
aire  (FCR);   2)  The  percent  of  time  spent  alone  as  reported  on  acti- 
vity records  (TSA);   3)  The  number  of  different  unit  members  observed 
with  in  the  unit  lounge  and  dining  room  (MOW);  and  k)   Participant- 
observer  ratings  on  outgoing  vs.  withdrawn  (FOR). 

The  relationship  of  D  to  each  of  the  adjustment  criteria  at  each 
time  period  was  determined  by  using  the  following  statistical  pro- 
cedures:  1)  Spearman  rho  correlations,  and  2)  Chi-square  analyses, 
in  which  the  unit  members  were  dichotomized  according  to  whether  they 
fell  above  or  below  the  median  rank.   These  procedures  were  used 
because  most  of  the  data  are  ordinal,  and  therefore  do  not  meet  the 
assumptions  required  by  parametric  procedures. 
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Since  D  was  measured  at  T  ,  the  relationship  of  D  to  the 
s  j  s 

adjustment  criteria  in  this  period  are  of  particular  importance. 
Here  measures  on  all  the  relevant  instruments  were  taken  within 
two  weeks.  With  respect  to  T  only,  the  results  can  "be  summarized 
as  follows  (see  Table  8): 

1)  Concerning  the  relationship  of  D  to  FCR,  the  chi-square 

p 

analysis  indicates  borderline  significance  (X  =  2.80U,  p  <.10). 

The  rho  correlation  indicates  no  significant  relationship  (rho  =  .12) 

2)  With  respect  to  TSA,  the  chi-square  is  low  and  nonsignifi- 

2 
cant  (X  =  .  07M.   The  rho  correlation,  however,  is  positive  and 

significant  (rho  =  .1*5,  p  <.05). 

3)  Similar  to  FCR,  the  chi-square  for  MOW  is  of  borderline  sig- 

2 

nificance  (X  =  2.80U ,  p  <.10) ,  but  the  rho  correlation  is  non- 
significant (rho  =  .12). 

h)        Both  the  chi-squares  and  rho  correlations  are  low  and  non- 
significant for  POR,  indicating  no  relationship  of  D  to  FOR  at 

s 

T3- 

Briefly,  the  analyses  indicate  that  Ss  with  more  highly  differen- 
tiated self  concepts  tend  to  receive  more  friendship  choices,  associ- 
ate with  more  unit  members,  and  spend  more  time  alone. 


Changes  in  the  Relations  Between  D  and  Adjustment  Criteri; 


Quite  surprisingly,  the  adjustment  measures  do  not  show  the 

strongest  relationship  to  D  at  T  .   Rather,  the  relationships  a 

sj  • 


re 
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Table  8 

Relationship  of  D     to  Adjustment   Criteria  at   T, 

for   all  tJnit   Members    (27  =  19) 


Adjustment   Criteria 
FCR   (T J1 
TSA   (T^)2 
MOW   (T   )3 
POR   (T   )k 


*P-    .05 

+     < 

P  - 

Friendship  choices  received  on  sociometric. 

2 

Percent  of  time  spent  alone. 

3 
Different  members  observed  with  in  unit  settings. 

k 
Participant-observer  ratings  on  outgoing  vs. 

withdrawn. 


X2  (d.f.  =  1) 

rho 

2.80U+ 

.12 

.Q7k 

.U5* 

2.8oH+ 

.12 

.360 

-.12 

3U 


highest  at  Tg.   The  results  of  correlations  and  the  chi-square  tests 

of  the  relationship  between  2  and  the  adjustment  criteria  are  compared 

across  3^,  Tg,  and  T  in  Table  9-   (see  Table  9) 

A  further  characteristic  of  the  relationship  of  D  with  the 

s 

adjustment  criteria  is  that  all  the  rho  correlations  are  positive, 
with  the  one  exception  of  POR  at  T   (see  Table  Q). 


Client-volunteer  Differences  in  D 
s 


Client -volunteer  differences  on  D  were  analyzed  by  rank-order- 
ing the  Dg  scores  of  all  unit  members  and  calculating  the  sum  of  ranks 
for  clients  for  volunteers  (see  Table  10).   According  to  the  Wil- 
coxon  two-tailed  test  (Snedecor,  1956),  there  is  a  significant  differ- 
ence in  sum  of  ranks  between  clients  and  volunteers  I  Z~     ="15 

-   c     ../. 

IR  =  138.5.   p  (ZR  =  IR  )  <  .05].    The  clients  are  signifi- 

V  L        V 

cantly  more  differentiated  in  the  domain  of  self  than  the  volunteers. 


Clinician's  Ranking  on  Adjustment  (CRA)  in  Relation  to  D 

—  — _ — g 

All  unit  members  were  ranked  on  adjustment  (at  T  only)  by 
two  staff  psychologists.   The  chi-square  and  rho  correlation  for 
Ds  and  this  ranking  were  calculated.   The  rho  correlation  is  nega- 
tive (rho  =  -.32)  and  approaching  significance,  indicating  a 
slight  tendency  for  those  high  on  Ds  to  be  low  on  adjustment  ranking. 
The  chi-square,  however,  indicated  essentially  no  relationship 
(X2  =  .360). 
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Table  9 

Relationship  of  D  to  Adjustment  Criteria 
s 

' 

at  T_,  Tg,  and  T  for  all  Unit  Members  (N  =  19) 

Adjustment  Criteria                  T        T 

1         2 

T3 

X2  (d.f.=  1)              2.329      .360 

2.8C-+ 

FCR1 

rho                      .13       .02 

.12 

X   (d.f.=  1)              1.563     1.563 

-  0"^ 

TSA2 

+         * 

rho                       .39       .U9 

M* 

x2  (d.f.=  1)           k.hiQ*        6.7S1* 

2.50^ 

MOW3 

rho                       .3S+      .53* 

.12 

k 

POR 

X2  (d.f.=  1)               .032     9.612* 

.360 

rho                       .05       .36 

-.12 

*  < 

P  -• 
+ 

05. 

P  -. 

10 

Friendship  choices  received  on  sociometric. 

? 

Perc 

ent  of  time  spent  alone. 

3 
Different  members  observed  with  in  unit  settings. 

h 
Part 

icipant-observer  ratings  on  outgoing  vs.  withdr 

awn . 
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Table  10 

Ranking  of  Unit  Members  on 

Differentiation  of  Self  (D  )  N  =  19 

s 

RANK  (P.)  SCORE 

1  7.1* 

2  5.6* 

3  5.A 

It  5-1* 

■ 

h.k* 
k,.l* 
5.2* 

. 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
2.7* 
2.6 
2.3 
2.1* 
2.0 
1.7 

1.5 

;  .2 


'  .  =  51.5.  LEv  =   138.5.  p  (ZR,  =  Ry)  <  .05. 
coxon  Two-Tailed  test.   In  Snedecor, 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9- 

5 

9. 

5 

11. 

5 

11. 

5 

13 

Ik 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

*C1 

ients 
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Inconsistencies  Between  Chi-squares  and  Rho  Correla-". 

The  chi-squares  and  rho  correlations  are  generally  not  greatly 
discrepant  from  each  other  (see  Table  9).   "he  two  exceptions  to  this 
are  POR  at  Tg  and  TSA  at  T  . 

With  respect  to  POR  (T  ) ,  the  chi-square  analysis  indicates  a 
strong  relationship  to  D   (a  =  i.6l2,  p  <.05).   The  rho  correla- 
tion, however,  is  nonsignificant  (rho  =  .36).   This  discrepancy  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  relationship  is  somewhat  curvi- 
linear, as  shown  in  Figure  1  (Eta  =  .1+2;  N.S.). 

The  other  case  in  which  the  chi-squares  and  correlations  are  incon- 
sistent is  in  the  relationship  of  D  to  TSA  at  T  .   (See  Table  0) 

s  3 

The  rho  correlation  is  significant  at  the  .05  level  (rho  =  .^5), 

o 
but  the  chi-square  is  nonsignificant  (X  =  .07^).   Again,  the  incon- 
sistency can  be  attributed  to  the  general  shape  of  the  scatter 
diagram  (Figure  2). 


Analysis  of  D 


Relationship  of  D  to  the  Adjustment  Criteria 

The  relationship  of  D  to  the  adjustment  criteria  was  determined 
by  a  chi-square  analysis  and    .  co_ .    ions,  tat  which 

was  performed  for  Dg.   D^  -ind  the  adjustment  criteria  were  ranked  and 
dichotomized  according  to  median  rank.   Simple  two-way  chi-square 
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7 
6 

5 
k 

3 
2 
I 


*    «    * 


POH  (T2) 


Fig.  1.   Scatter  diagram  illustrating  curvilinearity  in  the 
relationship  of  differentiation  of  self  (Ds)  tc  partici- 
pant-observer ratings  on  outgoing  vs.  wither".     jR). 
Eta  =  ,k2   (N.S.). 
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Fig.  2.   Scatter  diagram  illustrating  distri- 
bution of  scores  in  the  two  variables  D  and 
percent  of  Time  Spent  Alone  (rho  =  .^5)? 


uo 


analyses  and  rho  correlations  were  then  conducted.  The  relation- 
ships to  the  adjustment  criteria  at  T  are  of  particular  importance 
"because  of  their  close  temporal  sequence.  With  respect  to  T0  only, 
the  chi-scuares  indicate  no  significant  relationships  to  any  of  the 
adjustment  criteria  (see  Table  11).  The  rho  correlations,  however, 
indicate  relationships  of  borderline  significance  to  FCR  (rho  =  .38, 
prob.  <  .10)  and  to  MOW  (rho  =  .1+0,  p  <  .10). 

Client -volunteer  Differences  on  D 
o 

The  unit  members  were  ranked  as  a  group  with  respect  to  their 

scores  on  Dq  (see  Table  12).   According  to  the  Wilcoxon  two-tailed 

test  (Snedecor,  1956),  the  sum  of  ranks  for  clients  does  not  differ 

significantly  from  the  sum  of  ranks  for  volunteers  {ZR     =   86.5. 

c 

ER  =  100.5). 
v 

Relationship  of  D  to  Clinician's  Rank  of  Adjustment  (CJ 


A  chi-square  analysis  and  rho  correlation  both  indicate  a  slightly 

positive,  but  nonsignificant  relationship  of  D  to  Clinician's  Rank 

o  ■ 

on  Adjustment  (X2  =  1.563.   rho  -  .28). 

Changes  in  D 
o 

Since  D  was  obtained  at  a  time  designated  as  T   (see  Table  6*), 

analysis  of  change  in  D  could  be  done  by  comparing  the  means  and 

variances  of  D  at  T.  and  T,.   These  data  are  presented  in  Table  13. 

The  changes  are  nonsignificant. 


T.  in  this  case  is  not  the  same  for  all  individuals. 
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Table  11 

Relationship  of  DQ  to  Adjustment  Criteria  at  1 
for  all  Unit  Members  (N  =  19) 

p 
Adjustment  Criteria         X  (d.f.  =  l)     rho 

FOR  (Tg)1                   .032        .38+ 

TSA  (T3)2                    .07^        .02 

MOW  (T3)3                   1.2UU        .Uo+ 

POR  (T3)U                   1.563       -.lU 

+p  -  .10 

1-, .   . 

-Hriendsnip  cnoices  receivea  on  sociometric. 

2 

Percent  of  time  spent  alone. 

3 
Different  members  observed  with  in  unit  settings. 

Participant-observer  ratings  on  outgoing  vs. 

withdrawn . 

. 

1+2 

Table  12 

Ranking  of  Unit  Members  on 

Differentiation  of  Others  (D  )  N  =  19 

o 

MK  (R)                                  SCORE 

1                                       kk* 

2                                       30 

3                                      27 

^                                        26 

6                                       21* 

6                                       21* 

6                                       21 

8.5                                16 

8-5                                 16 

10                                   15* 

11                                    Xk* 

13                                    13 

13                                    13 

13                                    13 

15                                   12* 

16.5                                      11* 

16.5                                      11 

18                                       10 

19                                  6* 

*Clients  (all  others  volunteers) 

ZRc  =  86.5.   £Rv  =  100.5.   (Nonsignificant  difference  in  inn  of  -ank) 

(Wilcoxon  Two-Tailed  test.   In  Snedeeor,  1956. ) 
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Similar  to  D  ,  D  shows  changes  in  relationship  to  the  adjustment 

criteria  across  time.   As  shown  in  Table  lU,  D  relates  to  ?CR  sig- 

o 

nificantly  at  T  ,  but  the  relationship  at  T  is  of  borderline  signi- 
ficance.  But  this  pattern  is  not  consistent  for  all  the  adjustment 

measures.   Moreover,  the  correlation  between  D  at  T  and  at  T  is 

o     1         3 

relatively  high  (rho  =  .73)   Consequently,  there  is  essentially  no 

evidence  substantiating  a  particular  pattern  of  chanpe  in  D  . 

o 

Relationship  of  D  to  D 
s o 

The  relationship  of  D  to  D  was  examined  using  chi-square  and 

rho  statistics  in  Table  15.   As  shown  in  Table  15,  the  relationship  is 

slightly  negative  and  nonsignificant,  both  at  T  and  T  . 


kk 

Table  13 

Mean  and  Variance  of  D  at  T  and  T 

o     1      3 

T          T 
1        3 

Mean               19 . 1       17 . 9 

Variance            6l.2       80.1 

- 

Table  14 


Relationship  of  B  to  Adjustment  Criteria 
at  Tn ,  Tg,  and  T  for  all  Unit  Members  (N  =  19] 


Adjustment  Criteria 


FCR1 


2 

TSA 


k 

POR 


45 


X  (d.f.=  1)  9.612*    I.563      .032 

rho  .48*      .40+      .3S+ 


X2  (d.f.=  1)  .074      .074      .071 


rho  -.10       .01       .02 


X   (d.f.=  1)  .360      .553     1.244 

MOW3 

rho  .25       .10       .40+ 


2  

x   (d.f.=  1)  .032      .074     1.563 

rh°  .07      -.21      -.14 


*p  *  .05. 

+  < 

p  -  .10. 

Friendship  choices  received  on  sociometric 

2 
Percent  of  time  spent  alone. 

3 
Different  members  observed  with  in  unit  settings. 

4 
Participant-observer  ratings  on  outgoing  vs.  withdrawn, 


Table  15 

Relationships  between  D  and  D 
as  Indicated  by  Chi-square  and  rho  Correlations 


Do  (V  DQ  (T3) 

X2  (d.f.=  1)     rho        X2  (d.f.=  1)    rho 


Dg  (T  )     1.563*         -.11  .07^        -.16 

*T3  =   .12 
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Analysis  of  Adjustment.  Criteria 

Client-volunteer  Differences 

The  differences  between  clients  and  volunteers  on  the  adjustment 
criteria  can  "be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  As  shown  in  Tables  l6  and  18 ,  the  variance  contributed  by 
groups  is  significant  in  FCR  (F  =  5-63)  and  TSA  (F  =  15. 60).   These 
results  indicate  that  volunteers  received  significantly  more  friend- 
ship choices  than  the  clients  (see  Figure  3);  and  clients  spent  sig- 
nificantly more  time  along  (see  Figure  5). 

2)  According  to  Table  19,  the  variance  contributed  by  groups  on 
POR  is  of  borderline  significance  (F  =  3.85,  p  <  .10),  indicating 

a  slight  tendency  for  clients  and  volunteers  to  differ  on  POR. 
Figure  6  shows  that  the  clients  were  consistently  rated  as  more  with- 
drawn than  the  volunteers. 

Changes  in  Adjustment  Criteria 

Taking  unit  members  as  a  whole,  the  changes  appearing  in  the 
adjustment  criteria  as  a  function  of  time  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  As  indicated  in  Table  l6,  the  variance  due  to  time  for  FCR 
is  of  borderline  significance  (F  =  2.72,  p  <  .10).   Figure  3 

shows  that  unit  members  decreased  in  the  number  of  choices  received. 

2)  Table  19  indicates  an  effect  of  time  on  POR  which  is  of 
borderline  significance  (F  =  2. 9^+ ,  p  <  .10) .   As  shown  in  Figure 
6,  unit  members  as  a  whole  became  more  outgoing  with  time. 

3)  For  the  two  variables  MOW  and  TSA,  the  variance  due  to 
time  is  nonsignificant,  indicating  no  significant  change  in  these 
variables  as  a  function  of  time  (see  Tables  17  and  18). 
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Groups  by  Tine  Interaction 

As  the  data  in  Table  IT  indicate,  the  groups  by  tine  interaction 
is  significant  for  MOW  (F  =  21.95).   As  shorn  in  Figure  h,   the  clients 
appear  generally  less  stable  than  the  volunteers  on  this  variable, 
indicating  that  the  observed  associations  with  others  in  the  lounge 
and  dining  room  varied  nore  as  a  function  of  tine  for  the  clients  than 
for  the  volunteers . 

With  respect  to  the  other  measures  of  adjustment,  there  was  no 
significant  interaction  effects  present.   These  results  suggest  that, 
in  general,  changes  taking  place  among  clients  on  FCR,  TSA,  and  FOR 
were  similar  to  those  taking  place  among  the  volunteers. 


Source 


Table  l6 

Analysis  of  Variance  Summary  for 
Friendship  Choices  Received  (FCR) 


Ss 


d.f 


MS 


Between  SS 

±£ 

Groups          60.55 

1 

60.55 

Ss  Within  Gr.   182.69 

IT 

10. T1* 

Within  Ss 

38 

Time           18 .  7^ 

2 

9-23 

Gr.  X  Time      15-23 

2 

7.6l 

Time  X  Ss  W.  Grll5.U8 

3H 

3.39 

5.63* 


2.72 
2.2U 


*p  <  .05 

p  <  .10 


• 
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Table  17 

Analysis  of  Variance  Summary  for 
Different  Members  Observed  With  (MOW) 

Source                SS 

d.f. 

MS 

F 

Between  Ss 

18 

Groups                71.50 

1 

71.50 

.58 

Ss  Within  Gr.        2084.14 

17 

122.59 

Within  Ss 

38 

Time                 71.97 

2 

35.98 

1.59 

Groups  X  Time         990.56 

2 

495.28 

21.95** 

Time  X  Ss  W.  Gr.      767.18 

34 

22.56 

**p  <  .01 

Table  18 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Percent  of  Time  Spent 

Summary  for 
Alone  (TSA) 

Source              SS 

d.f. 

MS 

F 

3etween  Ss 

18 

Groups               4290.38 

1 

4290.38 

15.60** 

Ss  Within  Gr.        4674.14 

17 

274.94 

Within  Ss 

38 

Time                  43.93 

2 

21.95 

.20 

Groups  X  Time          25.00 

2 

12.50 

.11 

Time  X  Ss  W.  Gr.      3707.07 

34 

109.03 

**p  <  .01 
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Table  19 


Analysis  of  Variance  Summary  for 
Participant-observer  Ratings  on  Outgoing  vs.  Withdrawn  (POR) 


Source 


+p  <  .10 


SS 


d.f. 


MS 


Between  Ss 

18_ 

Groups 

5.71 

1 

5.71 

3.85  + 

Ss  Within  Gr. 

25.27 

17 

1.48 

Within  Ss 

38 

Time 

2.00 

2 

1.00 

2.94+ 

Groups  X  Time 

.86 

2 

.43 

1.26 

Time  X  Ss  W.  Gr. 

11.65 

34 

.34 

w   c; 

0)   o 

o 

•H 

J2  «* 
o 

%   3 

c 

0)    o 


■ >  Clients 

A— A  Volunteers 
■ 1  CI.  £  Volunteers 


Fig.  3.  Plotting  of  Means  for  Clients  and 
volunteers  on  number  of  friendship  choices 
received  (FCR). 
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Fig.  4.   Plotting  of  means  for  clients  and 
volunteers  on  number  of  members  observed  with 
in  lounge  and  dining  room  (MOW). 
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Fig.  5.   Plotting  of  means  for  clients  and 
volunteers  on  percent  of  time  spent  alone 
(TSA). 
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Fig.  6.   Plotting  of  means  for  participant - 
observer  ratings  on  withdrawn  vs.  out- 
going (POR). 
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DISCUSSION  AID  CONCLUSIONS 

The  major  purposes  of  this  research  were:  l)  to  study  changes  in 
differentiation  of  self;  2)  to  study  changes  in  differentiation  of  oth- 
ers; and  3)  to  relate  differentiation  of  self  and  others  to  measures 
of  adjustment.   With  respect  to  these  purposes,  the  results  may  he  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1)  Differentiation  of  self  (D  )  is  somewhat  negatively  related  to 
measures  of  social  adjustment,  contrary  to  the  initial  hypothesis  that 
Dg  and  social  adjustment  are  positively  related. 

2)  Measures  of  adjustment  taken  in  close  temporal  secuence  to  D 

s 

do  not  relate  strongly  to  D  ,  while  measures  taken  earlier  do  relate 
to  Dg.   These  results  may  indicate  a  change  among  unit  members  in  soc- 
ial behavior  and  D  which  is  sequential  in  nature. 

3)  Differentiation  of  others  (D  )  shows  essentially  no  relation- 

o  ..-_--- 

ship  to  measures  of  adjustment,  contrary  to  the  initial  hypothesis 
that  Dq  and  social  adjustment  are  positively  related. 

U)  There  is  no  evidence  for  change  in  D  ,  which  implies  that  there 
was  little  or  no  impact  of  the  living  unit  on  cognitive  differentiation 
of  others. 

5)  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesized  positive  re- 
lationship of  Dgand  Dq,  indicating  that  differentiation  of  self  may 
be  independent  of  differentiation  of  others. 

6)  Client-volunteer  differences  in  measures  used  as  criteria  of 
adjustment  generally  show  the  hypothesized  client-volunteer  differences. 
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T)  Changes  in  measures  of  adjustment  criteria  are  of  borderline 
significance,  and  can  "be  interpreted  as  slight  indications  of  thera- 
peutic impact. 

Differentiation  of  Self  (D  ) 


Relationship  of  D  to  Adjustment 

It  is  apparent  that  the  results  run  contrary  to  the  expected  posi- 
tive relationship  of  D  to  adjustment,  and  support  the  notion  that  D 

s  s 

is  negatively  related  to  adjustment.   These  results  are  as  follows: 

l)  D  is  positively  related  to  TSA  (which  significantly  differentiates 

clients  from  volunteers).   2)  Clients  rank  significantly  higher  en  D 

than  do  the  volunteers.   3)  D  is  negatively  related  to  clinician's 

ranking  on  adjustment  (rho  approaches  significance),  such  that  those 

ranked  high  on  adjustment  tend  to  rank  low  on  D  . 

s 

The  negative  relationship  of  D  to  social  adjustment  is  further 
substantiated  by  results  recently  reported  by  Scott  (1967).   Using  ra- 
tings of  self  as  a  measure  of  differentiation  as  was  done  in  this  study, 
Scott  found  predominantly  negative  correlations  to  measures  of  adjust- 
ment.  The  adjustment  measures  used  included  questionaires  on  self 
esteem  and  self  satisfaction,  as  well  as  appearance  at  the  counseling 
center. 

In  the  light  of  these  results  the  question  arises  whether  self 
insight  can  be  operationally  described  in  terms  of  incorporating 
unperceived  aspects  of  the  self.   It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  de- 
scribe the  clients  as  having  achieved  a  relatively  high  degree  of  self 
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insight.   However,  an  alternative  interpretation  could  be  as  follows: 
The  client's  reasons  for  seeking  help  in  the  first  place  may  stem  from 
a  basic  inability  to  achieve  a  unified  and  integrated  self  concept. 
Part  of  his  distress  may  in  fact  be  that  he  cannot  achieve  an  integra- 
ted view  of  himself.   Thus,  he  would  describe  himself  in  a  highly  dif- 
ferentiated, although  fragmented  and  inconsistent  fashion.   Such  a 
characteristic  may  lead  to  a  high  D  score. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  self  insight  cannot  be  operation- 
ally defined  in  terms  of  incorporating  unperceived  aspects  of  the  self. 
They  further  suggest  that  the  measure  of  differentiation  used  may  be 
in  part  a  measure  of  psychological  integration. 

On  the  level  of  personality,  the  concept  that  integration  is  an 
important  aspect  of  adjustment  and  maturity  has  been  set  forth  by  var- 
ious personality  theorists;  in  particular  Gordon  Allport .   Allport 
(l96h)   maintains  that  differentiation  and  integration  are  both  impor- 
tant aspects  in  the  development  of  the  mature,  healty  personality. 
According  to  Allport,  the  growing  individual  must  be  viewed  as  progres- 
sing in  both  differentiation  and  integration.   Learning  brings  about 
both  tyles  of  structural  change,  leading  to  an  organization  which 
is  characterized  by  articulation  and  refinement  of  systems  (differen- 
tiation) and  by  hierarchical  organization  of  these  systems  within  the 
total  personality  (integration). 

Although  this  line  of  thought  may  not  be  directly  applicable  to 
structural  properties  of  cognition,  which  is  the  major  concern  here, 
it  would  appear  that  two  contradictory  theoretical  viewpoints  exist. 
On  one  hand,  there  is  the  view  that  a  highly  differentiated  cognitive 
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system  leads  to  the  ability  to  function  effectively.   On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  view  that  integration  of  personality  is  of  primary 
importance  in  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the  healthy  personality. 
Although  each  view  can  be  made  plausible  on  a  theoretical  level,  the 
results  of  this  research  suggest  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  somewhat 
problematic  on  an  empirical  level.   Measures  of  differentiation  may  • 
need  to  be  refined  in  order  to  take  into  account  integrative  aspects 
of  cognitive  structire. 

An  alternative  explanation  might  be  as  follows:   As  a  result 
of  regular  counseling,  the  clients  develop  a  greater  sensitivity 
and  awareness  of  themselves  than  the  volunteers.   Consequently,  they 
describe  themselves  in  a  highly  differentiated  manner.   This  hypo- 
thesis can  to  some  degree  be  tested  by  examining  the  chi-square  re- 
lationship between  those  above  vs.  those  below  the  median  on  D  and 

s 

those  in  counseling  vs.  those  not  in  counseling.   This  analysis  yields 
a  chi-square  of  7.28  (d.f.=  1,  p  <  .01),  which  seems  to  support  the 
notion  that  personal  counseling  is  associated  with  high  differentia- 
tion of  the  self  concept. 

These  considerations  point  out  the  need  for  further  research 
dealing  with  the  problem  on  a  theoretical  level  as  well  as  developing 
appropriate  instruments  for  measuring  differentiation  and  integration. 

Changes  in  the  Relationship  of  D  to  the  Adjustment  Measures 

As  indicated  in  the  results,  D  generally  tends  to. relate  most 
strongly  to  the  adjustment  criteria  at  T  .   One  plausible  implication 
of  these  results  is  that  changes  occuring  in  D  and  observable  social 
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"behaviors  which  relate  to  D  do  not  necessarily  occur  simultaneously. 

^he  fact  that  D   (T_)  relates  more  strongly  to  social  "behavior  at  T? 
si 

than  at  T  suggests  that  impact  of  the  living  unit  followed  a  pattern 
which  could  be  characterized  as  involving  first,  a  more  immediate 
impact  on  overt  social  behavior,  followed  by  changes  in  conceptual 
variables  such  as  the  concept  of  self. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  these  results  involves  the  struc- 
ture of  the  living  unit.   It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  the 
living  unit  functioned  largely  according  to  the  model  of  the  T-group. 
As  such,  there  was  often  more  of  a  concern  with  concrete  behaviors  or 
patterns  of  behavior.   Much  of  the  supportive  interaction  among  unit 
members  had  to  do  woth  specific  problems  of  living  rather  than  "deeper" 
problems  involving  dynamics  within  the  personality.   This  approach 
could  conceivable  result  in  immediate  changes  in  specific  behaviors, 
while  changes  in  conceptual  variables  would  appear  after  a  certain 
length  of  time.   For  example,  upon  being  confronted  about  his  timidity 
and  lack  of  aggressiveness,  a  unit  member  may  not  be  able  to  perceive 
himself  as  more  aggressive  for  some  time,  although  he  may  behave  in 
a  more  aggressive  fashion. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  evidence  to  clearly  indicate  the  nature 
of  changes  occuring  in  D  .   However,  there  is  evidence  indicating 
changes  in  the  relationship  of  Do  to  adjustment  criteria  across  time 
which  has  implications  for  the  process  involved  in  behavioral  and 
cognitive  change. 
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Differentiation  of  Others  (D  ) 
o 


Taken  together,  the  results  indicate  the  failure  of  D  to  relate 

o 

meaningfully  to  other  variables,  which  would  cause  question  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  instrument. 


Relationship  of  D  to  Adjustment 
o      u 


It  is  not  clear  from  the  results  how  E>  may  relate  to  social  adjust- 
ment.  Since  the  strongest  relationships  at  T  are  only  of  borderline 
significance,  it  may  be  that  D  is  essentially  independent  of  social 

behavior.   Such  a  notion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  D  is  unrelated 

o 

to  TSA  and  POR,  both  of  which  differentiate  to  some  extent  between 
clients  and  volunteers.   Furthermore,  clients  do  not  differ  from  volun- 
teers with  respect  to  their  score  on  D  .   However,  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  analysis  of  the  TAT  stories  does  not  adequately  measure  differ- 
entiation, and  consequently,  the  relationshin  of  D  to  social  adlustment 

o  " 

was  not  assessable  by  means  of  this  instrument. 

Changes  in  D 
o 


The  results  generally  indicate  that  D  did  not  change  as  a  function 
of  time.   A  comparison  of  means  and  variances  reveals  no  significant 
changes  from  ^  to  Ty      Furthermore,  Dq  at  T  is  correlated  highly  with 

D  at  T,  (rho  correlation  =  .73). 
o     _> 

Correlations  and  chi-squares  between  Dq  (T  )  and  the  adjustment 
measures  at  T±   and  Tg  indicate  essentially  no  substantial  changes  in 
relationship  across  time,  with  the  exception  of  FCR,  which  relates  to 
l>q    (T,)  most  strongly  at  T...   Such  a  pattern  is  suggestive  of  changes 
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similar  to  those  appearing  in  D  .  However,  since  this  trend  does  not 
appear  consistently  with  respect  to  D  ,  these  results  are  inconclusive 
in  relation  to  the  kinds  of  changes  taking  place  in  Dq. 


Relationship  of  D  to  D 
^  s     o 


Chi-square  and  rho  correlations  indicate  that  D^  and  Dq  do  not 
relate  significantly  to  each  other  (X  =  .07^.   rho  =  -.16).   The  hy- 
pothesized positive  relationship  of  D  to  D  is  therefore  unconfirmed. 
Possible  explanation  of  these  results  is  as  follows: 

1)  The  cognitive  domains  of  self  and  others  are  essentially  in- 
dependent from  each  other,  and  therefore  unrelated.   As  discussed  pre- 
viously, such  a  possibility  may  exist.   According  to  Swanson  and  Scott 
(1966),  differentiation  should  be  considered  as  a  characteristic,  not 
of  a  total  person,  but  of  a  particular  cognitive  domain.   Consequently, 
those  differentiated  in  the  domain  of  self  will  not  necessarily  tend 
to  be  differentiated  in  the  domain  of  others. 

2)  The  lack  of  relationship  between  D  and  D  is  primarily  due 
'  so 

to  the  difference  between  instruments  used.   The  instrument  used  to 

measure  D  consisted  of  a  series  of  ratings  made  by  Ss,  while  D  was 
s  o 

assessed  by  means  of  a  content  analysis.   One  or  the  other  of  these 

methods  may  lack  validity,  which  would  result  in  a  nonsignificant 

correlation. 

The  method  used  to  measure  D  is  particularly  open  to  question. 

Although  preliminary  study  indicated  considerable  variance  among  unit 

members  on  D  ,  the  final  results  suggest  that  the  instrument  which  was 
o 


used,  may  not  be  appropriate  as  a  measure  of  differentiation.   Conse- 
quently, further  study  of  this  problem  is  needed. 

The  Adjustment  Criteria 

Client-volunteer  Differences 

The  usefulness  of  the  adjustment  criteria  as  measures  of  social 
adjustment  can  be  in  part  judged  with  reference  to  the  degree  to  which 
they  differentiate  between  clients  and  volunteers.   To  the  extent  that 
clients  differ  from  volunteers  in  social  adjustment  (defined  earlier 
as  the  ability  to  form  and  maintain  social  relationships),  an  analysis 
of  client-volunteer  differences  on  the  adjustment  criteria  allows  us 
to  estimate  the  validity  of  these  instruments. 

Among  the  four  measures  of  adjustment,  TSA  and  FCR  differentiate 
between  clients  and  volunteers  to  a  significant  degree.   These  differ- 
ences are  in  the  direction  initially  hypothesized;  i.e.,  clients  spent 
more  time  alone  and  received  fewer  friendship  choices  than  volunteers. 
Another  adjustment  measure,  POR,  differentiates  clients  from  volunteers 
at  a  borderline  level  of  significance.   Here  also,  the  difference  is 
in  the  expected  direction.   Clients  were  rated  as  more  withdrawn  than 
volunteers . 

Taken  together,  these  results  substantiate  the  validity  of  FCR, 
TSA,  and  POR  as  measures  of  social  adjustment.  FCR  and  TSA  in  partic- 
ular would  seem  most  promising  as  adjustment  criteria  for  the  following 
reasons:   First,  the  manner  of  collecting  these  data  are  relatively 
simple.   For  FCR,  Ss  were  asked  whom  they  would  choose  as  their  close 
friends.   TSA  was  derived  from  interviews  in  which  Ss  were  asked  to 
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relate  their  previous  day's  activities.   This  information  was  recorded 
onto  forms,  from  which  a  simple  percentage  of  time  alone  was  calculated. 

Second,  data  obtained  in  this  way  are  relatively  objective,  and 
do  not  involve  problems  such  as  observer  bias  or  reliability  of  ra- 
tings.  The  information  given  by  Ss  involved  straightforward  statements 
of  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  participant-observer  ratings  (POR)  seem  some- 
what less  useful  as  measures  of  social  adjustment.   The  reliability 
coefficient  obtained  was  somewhat  unsatisfactory.   Furthermore,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  in  this  case  how  the  participant-observers 
were  effected  by  the  knowledge  of  which  unit  members  were  clients  and 
which  were  volunteers.   Such  knowledge  may  have  effected  their  ratings. 
A  further  problem  for  statistical  analysis  is  the  fact  that  the  partic- 
ipant-observer ratings  contained  very  little  variance. 

Changes  in  Adjustment  Criteria 

Two  of  the  adjustment  criteria  show  changes  of  borderline  sig- 
nificance.  These  are  POR  and  FCR.   POR  increases,  indicating  that 
unit  members  as  a  whole  became  more  outgoing  with  time;  and  FCR  de- 
creases, indicating  that  unit  members  received  fewer  friendship  choices 
as  a  function  of  time.   In  both  cases,  an  analysis  of  variance  indi- 
cates no  significant  interaction  between  groups  and  time.   Thus,  cli- 
ents and  volunteers  did  not  differ  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
change  taking  place. 

These  results  provide  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  general 
behavioral  changes  taking  place  within  the  living  unit,  by  which  the 
extent  of  apparent  therapeutic  effect  can  be  judged. 
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The  change  in  POR  is  in  the  direction  of  rr.ore  outgoing,  which 
would  indicate  favorable  therapeutic  impact.   However,  the  following 
factors  should  be  taken  into  account:   l)  The  ratings  made  by  partic- 
ipant observers  do  not  correlate  highly.   Therefore,  they  do  not 
represent  a  highly  reliable  source  of  information.   2)  Ratings  by 
participant-observers  represent  subjective  perceptions,  and  as  such, 
are  susceptible  to  extraneous  factors.   For  example,  becoming  more 
acquainted  with  unit  members  would  probably  influence  the  partic- 
ipant-observer's perception  of  these  members,  causing  a  change  to  ap- 
pear in  POR.   3)  The  change  in  POR  is  not  limited  to  clients  alone, 
as  one  might  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  purposes  of  the  living  unit. 
This  causes  further  question  as  to  whether  the  change  in  FOR  is  a  func- 
tion of  extraneous  factors  effecting  the  ratings  of  the  participant- 
observers. 

With  respect  to  FCR,  the  meaning  of  a  change  toward  receiving 
fewer  friendship  choices  is  not  immediately  clear.   According  to  the 
initial  hypothesis,  such  a  change  would  indicate  a  negative  impact  on 
unit  members.   Such  a  notion  is  somewhat  substantiated  by  the  results 
indicating  that  a  high  number  of  friendship  choices  is  associated  with 
social  adjustment,  i.e.,  volunteers  received  more  friendship  choices. 
However,  the  conclusion  that  the  living  unit  had  a  therapeutically 
negative  effect  runs  directly  contrary  to  the  subjective  reports  cf 
the  unit  members.   The  members  were  systematically  interviewed  upon 
leaving  the  unit.   These  interviews  revealed  that  with  few  exceptions 
there  was  a  general  positive  response  of  the  unit  members  to  the  living 
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unit.   Among  "benefits  gained  from  the  unit,  meaningful  friendships  was 
mentioned  most  often  by  both  clients  and  volunteers.   Clients  in  parti- 
cular indicated  that  the  living  unit  was  an  important  source  of  support 
and  security. 

In  the  light  of  these  results,  the  decrease  in  FCR  may  have  meaning 
in  terms  of  intensification  process.   It  may  indicate  that  unit  mem- 
bers were  learning  to  form  meaningful  friendships  with  others.   This 
notion  is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  many  unit  members, 
particularly  volunteers  who  lived  in  the  unit  for  three  semesters,  re- 
ported a  growing  intensity  of  interpersonal  relationships  to  the  extent 
that  such  relationships  demanded  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy. 

Consequently,  the  decrease  in  FCR  could  be  interpreted  as  the 
result  of  socialization  processes  in  which  the  unit  members  initially 
sought  out  a  number  of  friends,  but  later  established  more  intense  and 
meaningful  relationships  with  fewer  persons.   Such  an  interpretation 
creates  possibilities  for  future  research. 

Interaction  of  Groups  by  Time  on  Adjustment  Criteria 

With  the  exception  of  MOW,  an  analysis  of  variance  indicates  no 
significant  interaction  effects  on  the  adjustment  measures.   These  re- 
sults suggest  that  clients  did  not  generally  differ  from  volunteers  in 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  adjustment  criteria.   The  indication 
that  clients  and  volunteers  were  effected  similarly  runs  contrary  to 
the  notion  that  the  unit  is  organized  specifically  for  the  rehabilitation 
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of  the  clients,  and  that  the  impact  should  therefore  he  greater  with 
respect  to  the  clients. 

The  significant  interaction  with  respect  to  MOW  indicates  that  the 
clients  decreased  in  MOW  more  than  the  volunteers.   There  is  no  appar- 
ent explanation  for  these  results.   It  is  not  clear  why  the  activity 
in  the  lounge  and  dining  room  would  decrease  more  for  clients  than  for 
volunteers . 

Conclusions 


In  conclusion,  the  general  statements  indicated  by  the  results  are  as 
follows : 

1)  The  evidence  for  therapeutic  impact,  although  differing  in 

some  ways  from  expected  results,  is  slight  and  in  the  dirrection  of  pos- 
itive effect.   There  is  change  in  the  friendship  choices  and  in  the 
participant-observer  ratings  which  can  he  interpreted  in  terms  of  an 
intensification  process,  attested  to  by  the  subjective  reports  of  the 
unit  members.   However,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  therapeutic 
impact  was  in  the  nature  of  change  in  differentiation  of  self  and  others 
as  initially  hypothesized. 

2)  There  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  living  unit  had 
a  unique  effect  on  clients  alone.   The  group  by  time  interaction  is 
generally  not  significant,  with  the  exception  of  observed  behavior  in 
the  lounges  and  the  dining  room,  in  which  case  it  is  not  clear  to  what 
this  effect  can  be  attributed. 
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3)  Self  differentiation  is  to  some  degree  associated  with  social 
maladjustment,  contrary  to  the  initial  hypothesis.   These  results  may 
reflect  the  importance  of  taking  into  account  integrative  aspects  of 
cognitive  structure  in  measuring  differentiation. 

h)    There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  a  substantial  relationship 
of  differentiation  of  others  to  adjustment.   However,  the  lack  of  mean- 
ingful relationships  to  other  variables  may  reflect  a  failure  of  the 
instrument . 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

Several  important  issues  have  been  raised  in  this  study  which  de- 
mand further  investigation.   These  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  results  showing  a  negative  relationship  of  self  differen- 
tiation to  social  adjustment  should  be  replicated  and  further  study 
should  be  made  of  the  hypothesis  that  integration  of  cognitive  struc- 
ture  is  a  meaningful  concept. 

2)  The  difficult  problem  of  therapeutic  impact  demands  further 
study.   Although  several  measures  used  in  this  study  were  validated  as 
criteria  of  adjustment,  the  changes  shown  by  these  measures  were  not 
always  in  the  direction  anticipated.   In  light  of  these  results,  the 
question  is  raised  concerning  what  changes  in  behavior  are  indicative 
of  therapeutic  impact. 

3)  Further  study  of  the  nature  of  the  socialization  processes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  living  unit  is  needed.   Certain  results  suggest  that 

a  somewhat  intense,  supportive  environment  was  established. 
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Appendix  1 


Scott  Self  Instrument 


Name : Date : 

*0n  the  following  fifteen  pages  we  want  you  to  rate  yourself  on  Self 
Roles  which  appear  at  the  top  of  each  page.  The  judgements  are  to  be  made 
on  mating  scales.  For  example,  if  the  scale  is: 


Happy 


and  you  rate  yourself  as  very  happy,  check  as  follows: 
Happy   :__/_ : : "• : :_ 


sad 


Sad 


If  you  rate  yourself  as  moderately  sad,  check  here: 

Happy   : : : : : :_____: :   Sad 

If  you  rate  yourself  as  slightly  happy,  check  here: 

Happy   : : :  _/; : : : :   Sad 

If  you  can  make  no  judgement  at  all  as  to  your  happiness  or  saddness, 
check  here: 

Happy   : : : ;  _/.: : : :   Sad 


' 


Myself  as  a  student 


selfis'.. 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 
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unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


■» 
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Myself  as  a  helper 
selfish             ::::::::    unse!fish 

tactful             ::::::::    tactless 

confident           ::::::::    unsure 

popular             ::::::::    unpopular 

similar  to  others     ::::::::    different  from  others 

kind           .::::::::    unkind 

tense              ::::::::    relaxed 

involved            ::::::::    detached 

perceptive           ::::::::    imperceptive 

helpful             :    ......    .    unhelpful 

helpless            ::::::::    self-sufficient 

cooperative          :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    uncooperative 

outgoing            ::::::::    shy 

stimulating          ::::::         :    dull 

patient             ::::::::    impatient 

■ 

• 

Myself  as  a  roommate 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


Myself  as  a  date 
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selfis\ 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


• 


Myself  as  a  close  friend 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


uns«  .fish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


• 


Myself  as  a  leader 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


. 


Myself  as  a  newcomer  to  a  group 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


" 


Myself  as  a  member  of  the  mondajr  meetings 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


Myself  as  a  progect  member 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unsr^fish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


"  •   - 


Myself  as  ■$   one  being  helped 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


. 


' 
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Myself  as  a  follower 
selfish            ::::::::    unselfish 

tactful            ::::::::    tactless 

confident           ::::::::    unsure 

popular             ::::::::    unpopular 

similar  to  others     ::::::::    different  from  others 

kind               ::::::::    unkind 

tense              ::::::::    relaxed 

involved            ::::::::    detached 

perceptive          ::::::::    imperceptive 

helpful             ::::::::    unhelpful 

helpless            ::::::::    self-sufficient 

cooperative          ::::::::    uncooperative 

outgoing            ::::::::    shy 

stimulating          ::::::::    dull 

patient             ::::::::    impatient 

• 
• 

Myself  as  a  conversationalist 
selfish             :    :    :    :    : 

82 
:    :    unselfish 

tactful             :::::: 

:    :    tactless 

confident           :    :    :    :    : 

:    :    unsure 

popular             :    :    :    :    : 

:    :    unpopular 

similar  to  others     :    :    :    :    : 

:    :    different  from  others 

kind               :    :    . 

:    :    unkind 

tense              :    :    :    :        : 

:    :    relaxed 

involved            :    :    • 

:    :    detached 

perceptive          :    :    :    :    : 

:    :    imperceptive 

helpful             :    :    :    :    : 

:    :    unhelpful 

helpless            :::::: 

:    :    self-sufficient 

cooperative          :    :    :    ;    :    : 

:    :    uncooperative 

outgoing            :::::• 

:    :    shy 

stimulating          :    :    :    : 

:    :    dull 

patient             :::::: 

:    :    impatient 

.  . 

■ 

* 

Myself  as  a  companion 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


. 


~.~;  -y. 


Myself  as  X  an  employee 
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selfish 

tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


•  •        * 

•  *        • 

•  •        • 


•        ■        • 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull 

impatient 


- 


Myself  as  an  acquaintance 
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selfish 
tactful 

confident 

popular 

similar  to  others 

kind 

tense 

involved 

perceptive 

helpful 

helpless 

cooperative 

outgoing 

stimulating 

patient 


unselfish 

tactless 

unsure 

unpopular 

different  from  others 

unkind 

relaxed 

detached 

imperceptive 

unhelpful 

self-sufficient 

uncooperative 

shy 

dull  ^ 

impatient 


•'.■'.•        •  •  . 
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Appendix  2 

SCORE  SHEET  FOR  MEASUREMENT  OF 
DIFFERENTIATION  OF  OTHErfS 


I .  ATTRIBUTES 

A.      Emotions 


-*£*■&*  A-^    ^u^f^ 


B.      Attitudes 


C.     Motives 


'5tyX'?z£>  Z<o  vSte/rze-ns  ^i^c^z^7Zj^A-i/!o 


D.     Traits 


II.  QUALITIES  OF  RELATIONSHIPS 


SCORE:  3o  SUBJECT:  ^  %5 


■ 


A  TAT  MEASURE  OF  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  'OTHERS  (D0) 


The  degree  of  differentiation  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  differ- 
ent attributes  of  others  and  the  different  relationships  mentioned  in 
the  stories. 

The  scorin-  procedure  is  to  note  each  attribute  and  relationship 
as  it  occurs.  Attributes  Trill  by  subdivided  into  emotions,  attitudes, 
motives,  and  traits. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  how  one  might  score  a  nrotocol 

I.  ATTRIBUTES 

A.  Emotions.   (Descrintions  of  the  figures  in  terms  of  affective 
content  and  feeling.) 

(1)  being  sorry  ("...he  is  sorry  that  he  startled  her.") 

(2)  being  hanoy  ("The  wife  will  awaken  and  be  haooy  to  see  her 
husband.") 

(3)  regret  (The  man  will  reason  out  what  has  hapoened  and  will 
regret  it.") 

(h)   being  dejected 
(£)  being  gloomy 

("He  is  dejected  and  gloomy  because...") 

(6)  grief  ("She  is  at  the  moment  overcome  by  grief.") 

B.  Attitudes.   (Description  of  relatively  enduring  tendencies 
shown  by  the  figures  in  response  to  their  environment) 

(7)  self  nity  ("He  is  sitting  and  thinking  how  unfair  the 
world  is.") 

C)  trust  ("Thev  will  get  the  money  from  the  many  friends  who 

trust  them.") 
(9)  uncoooerativeness  (""e  will  unwillingly  practice.") 

(10)  bored  ("He  looks  bored.") 

(11)  comolacent  ("Everyone  is  complacent...") 

c'  -'3ti-"os.   (description  in  terms  o^  what  the  figures  seek  or  want.) 

(12)  achievement  ("...orobably  will  take  lessons  and  become  a 
great  violinist";  also,  "They  are  discussing  the  possible 
professions  he  might  go  into.") 

(13)  revenge  ("The  boy  is  thinking  of  ways  to  get  revenge  against 
whoever  inflicted  the  punishment.") 

(lli)  affiliation  ("She  does  not  want  him  to  leave  her.") 

(1$)  "The  kid  wants  to  leave  home." 

(I-:)  aggression  ("He  is  going  to  put  an  end  to  the  one  tying  iown.") 

D.  "raits.  (Descrintions  of  enduring  characteristics  or  disoositions 
of  the  figures.) 
(1?)  char-.  ("The  woman  is  trving  to  use  her  charm  to  bring  the  man 

back.") 
(1^)  stubbornness 
flOi  superiority 

("Thr:  man,  being  stubborn  and  superior  to  the  woir.in,  will  leave 
for  awhile.") 
(20)  fairness  ("This  will  be  their  reward  for  being  fair.") 


.  .  .-  •  -   - 


XI.  QUALITIES  07  RSIATTONS'IFS 

(21)  punishing  parents  vs.  crying,  reverir-ful  son 

(22)  unfaithful  husband  vs.  faithful  wife 

(23)  helpful  father  vs.  receotive  daughter 

(2k)   comforting  son  vs.  dependent  mother        f 

(25)  mala  argressor  vs.  passive  pirl 

(26)  Kale  agpressor  vs.  male  agsrressor 

(27)  advising  ■  father  vs.  receotive  son 
(23)  illicite  sexual  relationship 

This  subject's  score:  28 

Further  comments: 

Score  only  those  attributes  and  relationships  that  are  mentioned 
soecifically.  Rely  on  inference  as  little  as  possible. 

Several  relationships  described  may  be  slightly  different,  but 
of  the  same  Quality.  For  example,  the  two  relationships  belov:  h-v-  th- 
same  ouality  and  would  therefore  be  scored  .as  one; 

(1)  ounishinr,  oarents  vs.  cryinr,  revem-eful  son. 

(2)  dominant,  advising  father  vs.  rebellious  son. 


. 


" 
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Appendix  4 

SOCIOMSTKIC  QUESTIONAIRE  Name 


Date 


Instructions:  We  are  interested  in  finding  out  the  resources  you  turn 
to  when  troubled  or  in  need  of  help,  and  also  in  the  friendship  struc- 
ture of  the  group.  Those  you  cite  as  friends  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
people  you  cite  as  helping  resources.   In  each  question  list  the  people 
by  their  name.  People  in  the  Counseling  Center  will  come  under  TTniver- 
sity  staff,  as  well  as  will  university  instructors,  etc.  The  informa- 
tion you  provide  will  be  kept  completely  confidential. 

1.  Whom  do  you  turn  to  for  help  when  you  have  personal  troubles? 
Students  in  project:  University  staff:        Other: 


2.  Whom  would  you  not  turn  to  when  you  have  personal  troubles? 
Students  in  project:  University  staff:        Other: 


3.  Who  are  your  close  friends? 

Students  in  project:  Other: 


4.  Whom  would  you  not  want  as  a  friend? 
Students  in  project:  Other: 


5-  If  given  a  choice  of  rotates  now,  wnom  would  you  choose? 
Students  in  project: 


6.  If  given  a  choice  of  roommates  now,  whom  would  you  not  choose? 
Students  in  oroiect: 


. 


• 


Appendix  5 
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Appendix  6 
LOUNGE  DATA  SHEET 


Day_ 


Date 


Observer 


Subjects 


Location 


Activity 


. < 
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Subjects 


Appendix  7 
DINING  ROOM  DATA  SHEET 


Day Date L D B 


Time 


Observer^ 
Table  Size 


^ 


■  ■  '  ■ 


Appendix  8 ■  qo 

Weekly  Ratings 

Observer  Day  of  week _Date 


r^vi  <=3^k  p-t.^too-1-  Mom'Ko-n  ot\tp   ppph  pstpCTorv  (letters)  a  rating  (number)  from  1  to  7, 

A.  In  contact  (around)  -1— 2 — 3 — 4--§ — §--?-  Out  of  contact  (not  around) 

B.  Calm  -J— 2— 3— J+— 6~6~7—  Excited 

C.  Accepted  by  group   -l--2--3--4--5--§--7-   Rejected  by  group 

D.  Socially  outgoing  -1 — 2-3 — 4 — 5 — 6 — 7-  Socially  withdrawn 

J^embers         A   B   C   D  Members       A   B   C   D 


A  STUDY  OF  CHANGES  IN 

COGNITIVE  STRUCTURE  AND  MEASURES  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

AMONG  MEMBERS  OF  A  REHABILITATION  LIVING  UNIT 

by 

DUMONT  KERMIT  SCHMIDT 

B.  A.,  Bethel  College,  1965 

AN,  ABSTRACT  OF  A  THESIS 

submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 

requirements  for  the  degree 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Department  of . Psychology 

KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Manhattan ,  Kansas 

1967 

The  impact  of  a  rehabilitation  living  unit  on  its  members 
was  investigated  in  terms  of  changes  in  structural  differen- 
tiation of  the  self  concept  and  concept  of  others.   Changes  in 
social-psychological  variables  used  as  measures  of  adjustment 
were  also  examined.   Differentiation  of  self  and  others  was 
further  related  to  these  measures  of  adjustment  in  order  to 
describe  correlates  of  social  adjustment. 

There  was  no  clear  evidence  indicating  the  nature  of 
changes  in  differentiation  of  self  and  others.   However,  on  the 
basis  of  characteristic  changes  in  the  relationship  of  differen- 
tiation of  self  with  adjustment  measures,  it  was  suggested  that 
changes  in  cognitive  structure  may  be  sequential  in  nature  with 
behavioral  changes. 

The  evidence  for  therapeutic  impact  as  indicated  by  measures 
of  adjustment  was  slight,  but  in  support  of  positive  therapeutic 
effect.   The  nature  of  changes  taking  place  were  in  one  case  differ- 
ent than  expected,  leading  to  the  suggestion  that  there  was  a 
change  toward  more  intense  and  meaningful  relationships  among 
unit  members. 

Contrary  to  the  initial  expectations,  differentiation  of  self 
was  negatively  related  to  adjustment  measures.   Consequently, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  instrument  used  in  this  case  may  re- 
flect integrative  aspects  of  cognitive  structure,  thus  accoun- 
ting for  the  negative  relationship  to  adjustment.   With  respect 
to  differentiation  of  others,  no  relationship  to  measures  of 
adjustment  was  indicated.   However,  it  was  generally  recognized 


that  the  instrument  in  this  case  was  inadequate  as  a  measure 
of  differentiation. 

In  general,  the  hypothesized  client-volunteer  differences 
on  measures  of  adjustment  were  supported,  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility that  social  adjustment  can  be  measured  by  objective  cri- 
teria involving  characteristic  interpersonal  behavior  patterns. 

Suggestions  for  future  research  were  made,  including  the 
need  for  refining  of  instruments  and  pursuing  the  possibility 
that  social  maladjustment  is  implied  by  a  highly  differentiated 
self  concept  which  lacks  integration.   It  was  further  suggested 
that  the  socialization  processes  reflected  in  the  unit  needed 
further  study. 


